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General Books on Special Subjects 


LATIN AMERICA: 


South American Excursion, by Ernest Youne. “Although he writes of the Continent’s 
visual scene and physical properties, his observations of the people—in market and slum and 
church and village store and open country—are open-eyed and shrewd. ... The many beautiful 
photographs further enrich a soundly enjoyable narrative.” —N. Y. Times Book Review. Indez. 
Maps. 368 pp. $5.00 


Transcaribbean, by Louis J. Hatiz, Jn. A personal record of travel in Guatemala, El 
Salvador and British Honduras—the ancient land of the Mayas—in which the author writes 
not only of his own adventures, but also of the land and the people, the archaeological treasures, 
and his hobby, bird life. “Mr. Halle’s chronicle is delightful; the narrative beautifully 
illustrated.””—Hartford Courant. $11 pp. $3.00 


Sombreros are Becoming, by Nancy Jonnstone. A romping record of the Johnstones’ 
migration from Europe to the New World and of the setting up of the new rooftree in Mexico. 
It — a picture of Mexico as witty, humorous and different as the author herself. Illustrated 
by the author. May. $2.50 


COMMERCIAL ART: 


19th Annual of Advertising Art. The commercial art annual which presents all pictures 
and designs placed in the Annual Exhibitions of the Art Directors Club, which is used everywhere 
as a textbook and sourcebook by those interested in commercial art, and is a compendium of 
America’s culture as reflected in the pictures and designs used to help sell the goods on which 
American industry is built. Five folding plates. 240 pp. $5.00 


BIOGRAPHY: 


Anchors In Two Continents, The Life of W. R. Grace, by Katuertne Burton. A 
sterling biography of the Irish emigrant boy who started from a clerkship in a ship chan- 
dlery in Callao, Peru, came to Tenants Harbor, Maine, to marry the girl he wanted, and 
became the famous merchant, statesman and philanthropist who in founding W. R. Grace & 
Co. started the Grace Lines, who founded Grace Institute and was twice Mayor of New York. 
Frontispiece. Index. 320 pp. April. $3.00 


Diplomat Between Wars, by HucnH R. Wuson. This second volume of an American states- 
man’s memoirs is an astute and revealing record of a crowded twenty-year career (1917-1937) 
on three continents and a diplomat’s album of famous men and women in whose hands lay the 
fate and failure of world peace. Frontispiece. Index of Names. 340 pp. March 26. $3.00 


ESPIONAGE: 


Terror In Our Time, by Ricnarp Witmer Rowan. This book has the lesson for America 
to learn while there is yet time. In it Mr. Rowan, international authority on espionage, chalks 
up the tale of ruthless violence and sabotage done by enemy agents under the cloak of peace in 
every country, great and small, from the end of the World War right on down into the present 
war. Index. 448 pp. $3.00 


INCOME TAX: 


The Federal Income Tax, by Roy G. anp Giapys C. Buakey. Nominated by Banking 
Magazine one of the ten best books of the year, The Federal Income Taz is a complete account 
and analysis of federal income tax legislation from its inception to the present. As such, it 
is invaluable background for difficult income tax cases and for getting an understanding of the 
probabilities of coming new income tax legislation and rulings. Index. 640 pp. 47 tables 
and 13 charts. $7.50 


. at your bookstore or on approval to S.L.A. members 


LONGMANS GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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HARPER BOOKS for SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


February, 1941 
MIDDLE MANAGEMENT ~The Job of the Junior Administrator 


By Mary Cusnive Howarp Nites. This is the first book to set forth for top management in 
private business and government agencies the problems, and methods of meeting them, of 
officers in the middle ranks on whom all integrated business organizations depend for effective 
discharge of administrative responsibilities. Drawing on a long experience as consultant in 
office management, the author offers much helpful advice on how to coordinate for maximum 
] efficiency the activities of junior administrators, top executives, and supervisors and workers at the 
lower levels. Excellent text for executive training courses. $3.00 


YOUNG MAN—HERE’S HOW TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE 


By Epwin T. Goupen, c.u.u. The library of every insurance company will want to have several 
copies of this book on hand for circulation among life underwriters and officials in charge of 
organization and field force departments. The author, who entered the insurance business 
directly from college only eight years ago, here explains in detail the novel selling method he 
developed and used to win conspicuous success each year, and in the twelve months of 1940 to 
place No. 2 in volume of new, paid-for business among the entire New York Life Insurance 
Company’s force of over seven thousand men. $2.00 


HOW TO FIND AND FOLLOW YOUR CAREER 


By Wiu1am J. Remy. This helpful guide highly recommended by vocational experts and 
widely used by job counsellors has now been reprinted in the Harper Dollar Series. In this 
book Dr. Reilly shows the importance of developing the ability for keen observation, defining 
problems, gathering and weighing evidence and arriving at sound conclusions about the sort of 
career an individual is best fitted to follow. Sets forth helpfully the procedures which many 
have found of great help in planning their futures and in carrying out their plans. Now only $1.00 


AMERICA ORGANIZES MEDICINE 


By Micuaret Davis. A book for every social agency library, every welfare and public health 
institution, and every society concerned with the health problems of the American people. 
Here a prominent leader in public health reform brings up to date events in health progress in 
our country and offers a sound factual basis for a future federal health program for America. 
And he presents the problem both from the point of view of the medical profession and the 
consuming public. $3.00 


INTRODUCTION TO THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


By Anprew J. Kress. A complete anthology of carefullyfselected writings on the consumer co- 
operative movement from Robert Owen on. The excerpts include the history, economics, 
operation and procedures as set forth by leading exponents of consumer cooperation and provide 
an invaluable source of reference for any groups interested in any aspect of the cooperative 
movement. $3.00 
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DO YOU NEED SOME MONEY? 
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By Auuiston Crace. This book is designed to serve the double purpose of explaining to con- 
sumers anxious to increase their purchasing power how they can secure long-time credit, and to 
set forth systematically an account of all the existing agencies, private and public, of consumer 
credit issue. This enumeration constitutes probably the most complete description of New 
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Deal consumer financing agencies yet published. $2. 
Get these books at your bookstore. Or order them 
for five days’ free examination from 
( 
HARPER & BROTHERS e 49 East 33rd Street @e New York b 
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Denver's Bibliographical Center 


By JOHN VanMALE 


Director, Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Region, Denver 


ENVER’S Bibliographical Cen- 
ter came into being as an in- 
strument for combining the 
book stocks and staff services of a num- 
ber of comparatively small libraries 
scattered over a large area, the idea be- 
ing to add together library resources in 
order tomultiply library service. This 
is not exactly a new idea. The same end 











region and no other. Similar enterprises, 
adapted to local conditions, might very 
well multiply library services elsewhere. 

This paper is written for two reasons: 
(1) to record the Bibliographical Cen- 
ter’s history; and (2) to argue that cen- 
tral coordinating agencies like the 
Bibliographical Center can improve li- 
brary service out of all proportion to their 


has been attained in 
this country on a 
statewide scale, in 
Europe on a national 
scale, by central 
agencies which have 
either been founded 
with that aim in view 
or by state or na- 
tional libraries which 
have widened their 
services in response 
to demands for more 
service. The Bib- 
liographical Center 
for Research, Rocky 
Mountain Region is 
however unlike every 
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cost in money and 
effort. Since this 
paper is written by 
the person in charge 
of the Bibliographi- 
cal Center for the 
past three-and-a-half 
years, the reader 
must discount its 
claims for the Bib- 
liographical Center 
rather heavily. An 
experiment is diffi- 
cult to describe, 
when the experi- 
menter is doing the 
describing: it is so 
easy in such a case to 
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other American cen- 









take the will for the 





tral agency in some 

one particular: it does less than this one 
in one respect, more in another, while 
its whole purpose and its methods differ 
from that one. The Bibliographical Cen- 
ter has not done all it could do—because, 
for one thing, it has not had large funds— 
but it has succeeded well enough to 
demonstrate the possibilities of coopera- 
tive library service. Nor is it an experi- 


“ment which fits the Rocky Mountain 
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deed. But the pos- 
sibilities of applying the same procedures, 
or of adapting them, to his own group 
of libraries can be adjudged with some 
accuracy by the reader. 


Purpose OF ORGANIZATION 


The Bibliographical Center was not 
formed as a central agency for supple- 
mentary library service—it has developed 
into that. The original purpose of Mr. 
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Malcolm G. Wyer and the college presi- 
dents who signed the application for a 
Carnegie Corporation grant with him 
was to purchase a collection of research 
tools to be made available in Denver for 
the scholars and students of the region. 
The first of three grants of $10,000 each 
was received in 1935. A committee, called 
the General Committee, comprising one 
representative from each of the 11 insti- 
tutions interested in the Center, met to 
decide how to select the books destined 
for the Bibliographical Center, and what 
was to be done with them. The choice of 
titles was left to the librarians and the 
heads of departments in the various in- 
stitutions, these titles to be arranged in a 
file of first, second and third choices by 
Miss Elsie Louise Baechtold, who was 
appointed Organizer. The General Com- 
mittee appointed four of its members an 
Executive Committee which, meeting 
frequently, was to plan and supervise in 
detail. 

Since one of the first choices on the list 
of recommended purchases was a set of 
Library of Congress cards, the Executive 
Committee decided to purchase a set. 
The Card Division could supply a set at 
a favorable price if the cards were to be 
filed in alphabetical order locally; the 
advent of WPA made this possible. An- 
other very desirable tool was a union 
catalog; this too could be accomplished 
with WPA labor, and the two files could 
be combined. The gift of a set of its cards 
by the John Crerar Library made the 
future union catalog more valuable. The 
decision to compile a union catalog radi- 
cally changed the functions of the Bib- 
liographical Center; with this tool it 
could not very well be merely a central 
collection of the more expensive and the 
more scholarly works administered by a 
curator—it had to become a clearing 
house for interlibrary loans, and might 
become a general agency for all types of 
library cooperation. 
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THE Union CaTALoG 


While the purchase of the LC set was 
being negotiated, the Center experi- 
mented at the Colorado School of Mines 
Library with a photographic method of 
reproducing catalog cards for the union 
catalog. The Dexigraph was used to re- 
produce four cards at a time on a reduced 
scale in negative. Although the Dexi- 
graph was used to copy four other library 
catalogs, and although it has worked well 
elsewhere, this camera was not particu- 
larly successful in Colorado. The repro- 
ductions were often dim as a result of poor 
photographic technique by some of the 
WPA photographers; delivery of the sen- 
sitized paper was often delayed, and the 
paper was expensive. So long as WPA 
paid for the supplies—and later, a Denver 
city appropriation could be used—the 
cost to the Bibliographical Center was 
inconsiderable, but the dimness of the 
Dexigraph negatives was a permanent 
defect which had to be remedied. The 
solution hit upon was to compare the 
negatives with the file of printed cards, 
stamping a Union list of serials symbol 
for the owning library on the printed 
card wherever the two entries were identi- 
cal, and making a positive enlargement 
of the Dexigrapk. negative for entries in 
the region but not recorded by the LC 
and JC cards. These enlarged positives 
were not made, however, since later on 
typed copies took their place. The library 
catalogs incorporated into the union cata- 
log include at present all the college and 
university libraries of Colorado, the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, the Wyoming State 
Library, and Brigham Young University 
of Utah and the Colorado Springs Public 
Library. Later other libraries of Utah 
and New Mexico will be added. The union 
catalog, it will be noted, includes other 
than “sponsors” of the Center, and does 
not yet include all the sponsors. 

Union catalogs are spectacular enter- 
prises. The technical difficulties of com- 
bining the work of many catalogers (of 
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varying skill, training and habits) are 
considerable, but public and even pro- 
fessional attention is apt to focus on what 
might be called the production aspect of 
the task. A combination of circumstances 
brought together the production ingredi- 
ents of a union catalog at the time the 
Bibliographical Center’s was formed: 
photographic mass reproduction of cards 
and quantities of free WPA labor. Cir- 
cumstances did not produce the coopera- 
tion of catalogers in keeping the union 
catalog up-to-date nor in providing edi- 
torial revision of the varying and con- 
flicting cataloging formulae on the cards 
obtained by this mass production. These, 
the cooperation and eaiting, are not gen- 
erated by the heat of a campaign, but 
must go on quietly for a long time after 
the union catalog is founded. The co- 
operation is the result of demonstrated 
usefulness of the union catalog; the edit- 
ing is the product of trained supervision 
and adequate reference tools. The Bib- 
liographical Center’s task, therefore, after 
the printed cards and dexigraph negatives 
had been acquired, was to make the 
union catalog usable, to use it, and to 
make sure that it would continue to be 
usable. 

Miss Baechtold died, in the spring of 
1937, just when this task became appar- 
ent. Her successor’s first efforts were 
therefore to whip the union catalog into 
shape for use. By the end of the year the 
printed cards had been filed into one 
alphabet, the dexigraph negatives in an- 
other, the additional slips for newly 
acquired books in another. Since January, 
1938, the union catalog has been in con- 
stant use, and has been slowly combined 
into one alphabet for the letters A-L, 
while the editing of conflicting entries 
and the addition of new libraries goes on. 
Moreover, the record of each library is 
up-to-date. Until a year ago most of the 
additions to the union catalog were copied 
by WPA typists, and new catalogs were 
copied by WPA typists, so this aspect of 
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mass-production has continued to be of 
service; now, however, most of the slips 
for new entries are produced by the vari- 
ous cataloging departments as part of 
their routine. 

Typists have proved more satisfactory 
than cameras because, since each entry 
is checked against a printed card, or, if 
there is no printed card for that entry, 
with a bibliography, the typist can be 
asked to investigate the error, or to cor- 
roborate the entry, by comparing it with 
the book itself. If the typist skips a card, 
there is no way of detecting the omission, 
just as with the camera, but if there is any 
peculiarity in the entry, such as trans- 
posed letters or a mistaken or uncon- 
ventional author heading, the error or 
singularity is discovered before the entry 
is filed. The checking and the filing are 
done by WPA workers without library 
experience. These workers have however 
had four years of the most grueling sort 
of training in filing, and they have had a 
constantly increasing stock of reference 
tools to use in the Bibliographical Center 
and the Denver Public Library. Entries 
which cannot be identified by printed 
cards or bibliographies are referred to 
the director for his suggestions before 
going back to the library from which they 
came, and no typed card which has not 
been finally identified is filed without 
his OK.* 

The Bibliographical Center’s union 
catalog is one of its tools, and the Bib- 
liographical Center’s stock of books 
(8,000 volumes) is the reference library 
of the union catalog compilers. In conse- 
quence of the care spent in compiling the 
union catalog, the Bibliographical Center 
can report with assurance that a given 
title is or is not in the region. The Bib- 
liographical Center does not depend en- 
tirely on the union catalog to find out the 
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* This description of the methods used in Denver is not 
offered as a model; a definitive manual of union catalog meth- 
ods is being compiled by Arthur B. Berthold for the A. L. A. 
Board on Resources of American Libraries, and will probably 
be published next year. 
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whereabouts of a book: the library cata- 
logs in book form, such as those of the 
Peabody Institute and Boston Athen- 
aeum, the bulletins of such libraries as 
the Boston and New York public libra- 
ries, the various union lists of serials, bib- 
liographies which note the locations of 
books such as those listed in Locating 
Books for Interlibrary Loan, N. Y., 1930, 
by Constance Mabel Winchell, telephone 
calls to Denver libraries (most of which 
are not in the union catalog, since to in- 
clude them would be wasteful), and in- 
quiries sent to other union catalogs locate 
the book fully as often as the union 
catalog. 

In fact, the union catalog is not essen- 
tial to the Bibliographical Center. With- 
out it, the Bibliographical Center could 
still supply the mature students and 
scholars of the mountain states with any 
book they require, though often not as 
promptly. For many of its services, in 
fact, the union catalog is not used at all, 
e.g., for reporting the sources of informa- 
tion on a given topic, since like all union 
catalogs this is an author check-list, not a 
classified or dictionary joint-catalog. The 
union catalog is worth its weight in pub- 
licity, however—three million cards are 
far more impressive than shelves of books, 
since professors, graduate students and 
non-academic scholars have seen shelves 
upon shelves of books but seldom have 
seen so many catalog cards in one place. 
Moreover, prompt service is highly prized 
even in such slow and presumably well- 
planned investigations as professors and 
students carry on. As for the sort of de- 
mand with which special librarians are 
familiar, the supplying of spot-informa- 
tion, the merits of a union catalog are 
obvious, since at least every other time a 
large union catalog will tell where the 
desired book is. 

Lest it be supposed that the union cata- 
log is in constant furious use, however, 
the number of books borrowed or re- 
ported upon should be noted: 1938, 
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1,071; 1939, 2,833; and last year, 1940, 
6,133. These are not enormous figures; 
they about equal, in fact, the daily circu- 
lation of a medium-sized public library 
at different times of the year. These in- 
quiries do however represent reading with 
a purpose. They denote an encouraging 
response to an experiment. 


SUPPLEMENTING REGIONAL LIBRARY 
RESOURCES 


In the Rocky Mountain region a union 
catalog has more than the usual reason 
for being. Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming are thinly populated 
(Colorado, a little over a million, Wy- 
oming around 250,000) and the libraries 
of these states are therefore compara- 
tively small and scattered. The total book 
stock of the college and university li- 
braries of these four states about equals, 
in number of volumes, the University of 
Illinois Library; the combined staffs of 
these libraries total a little more than 
the Illinois staff. With a fairly large uni- 
versity library spread thin over four 
states, it is not easy to predict where one 
of its books will be found. This situation 
is also the Bibliographical Center’s reason 
for being. It is easily seen that a region 
with only two libraries larger than 
150,000 volumes will be weak in many 
subjects and in various types of publi- 
cations. The original survey, made by 
Miss Baechtold, of the bibliographical 
resources of the region showed a con- 
siderable weakness there—only a small 
proportion of the bibliographies and 
other research tools recommended for 
purchase was in the region. The original 
purpose of the Bibliographical Center— 
to fill this lack by a central collection of 
bibliographies—was therefore an attempt 
to supplement regional library resources, 
to round out the combined holdings of 
the libraries of this area. 

The union catalog supplements the 
book resources of any one library in this 
region with the books in the other l- 
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braries. The Bibliographical Center by 
means of the LC cards, the JC cards and 
otherwise, does more than that: it may 
be said to supplement any one library 
almost to the bounds of printed materials. 
This generalization requires, like most 
generalizations, a great deal of qualifying. 
The interlibrary loan code of the Ameri- 
can Library Association does not provide 
for indiscriminate lending of books, but 
it does recognize that local understand- 
ings suspend those of its articles which 
limit proper interlibrary loan requests to 
borrowers with unusually serious pur- 
poses. The sponsor institutions of the 
Bibliographical Center* have no formal 
understanding that their books are at the 
command of any reader in the mountain 
states, but no such understanding is 
necessary, since their books have always 
been lent freely upon request. The Bib- 
liographical Center has on two occasions 
even gone so far as to ask for loans of 
books to be placed on reserve. In practice, 
therefore, the book stock of any one 
library is part of a pooled library book 
stock covering the entire region. Requests 
for loans of books from libraries outside 
the region are made along the lines of the 
interlibrary loan code, but with a liberal 
interpretation of the code on occasion. 
The Bibliographical Center seldom re- 
turns a loan request with the remark that 
since the book is in print the library 
should buy it, since most of the libraries 
have very small budgets; and the Center 
never questions the seriousness of purpose 
behind a loan request forwarded by a 
reference librarian. 

This rather easy going interpretation 
of the interlibrary loan code is due to the 
fact that the Bibliographical Center aims 
to become an agency for coordinating 
library services as well as a means for 
combining book stocks. Just as the union 
catalog transformed the Bibliographical 


* The Universities and Colleges of Colorado, Wyoming and 
Utah, New Mexico Normal University and the Wyoming State 
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Center into a clearing house for inter- 
library loans, the growth of the Center’s 
book collection, and the continuing sup- 
ply of WPA workers made possible the 
use of the bibliographies by mail. If the 
local librarian does not have the book 
a patron asks for, he can borrow it for 
the patron through the Bibliographical 
Center by means of a letter or postcard. 
If the local librarian is asked for informa- 
tion on a given topic in which the library 
is weak, or if one of the professors or a 
student is investigating some topic rather 
thoroughly and goes beyond the library’s 
resources, the chances are that this local 
librarian does not have the bibliographies 
and other reference tools which will tell 
him which books to ask for. The Bib- 
liographical Center either has the tools or 
can find out where they are, and there- 
fore can consult them either directly or 
by mail and report what books have been 
written on that topic and where they are. 
This is a type of service which very large 
libraries elsewhere can supply, but which 
no one library in the mountain states 
could heretofore give its readers. If the 
Center succeeds in extending this service 
to all readers in the mountain states, it 
will develop a type of extension work new 
to this country; the attempt to do so is 
the Center’s claim to pioneering. 
This claim is a rather fine distinction, 
and will not bear too close scrutiny. The 
Bibliographical Center borrows books 
only for the users of college and uni- 
versity libraries. Requests for loans from 
public libraries go to the Denver Public 
Library extension librarian, who fills 
them if she can; if she cannot, she asks 
the Bibliographical Center for a report 
on where the books are, and reports in 
turn to the inquiring public library, 
which then borrows the book if it can. 
Individuals writing to the Center also 
receive reports, not loans, with instruc- 
tions to ask their local librarians to bor- 
row for them. Loan requests from the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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P MHE Library of Wright Field was 
born amid the confusion and 
bustle of the First World War. 

At that time, however, Wright Field 
and the Materiel Division, of which 
we are a part, were not in existence. 
We were situated at McCook Field and 
were known as the Engineering Division. 
On October 7, 1918 the first entry was 
made in the accession book, and by the 
time the Armistice was signed thirteen 
hundred fifty entries had been made. 
At the end of 1940, when we are again 
strengthening our defenses, we have 
over thirteen thousand books and almost 
seventy thousand documents. At first 
the document file and the Library were 
two separate units, but in 1926 they were 
combined and have worked together 
ever since. 
“By 1927 McCook Field had become 
too small for the engineering activities 
which were in progress there and we 
moved to Wright Field. By this time 
the Library was a lusty youngster and 
growing in importance to the officers 
and engineers who were doing research 
and development work. 

Although we are essentially an aero- 

nautical library, it is surprising how 

many fields of science that includes; and, 
of course, in order to answer all questions, 
we must have books and magazines on 
these subjects. We subscribe to over one 
hundred magazines, about one-third of 
which are foreign publications. You will 
find on our shelves books on physics and 
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Role of the Wright Field Library in 
National Defense 


BY HOPE THOMAS 


Librarian, Wright Field Library, Materiel Division, War Department Air Corps, Dayton 


mechanics, radio and electrical engineer- 
ing, thermodynamics, optics, chemistry, 
strength of materials and metallurgy, 
engines—internal combustion as well as 
Diesel, photography and _ navigation, 
and our books on mathematics are well 
worn. We are also beginning to add 
medical books for the workers in the 
physiological research laboratory who 
study the effects on pilots of flying, 
especially at high altitudes. These are 
subjects which most people do not even 
think of when they speak of aeronautics. 
In addition to these subjects we have the 
books most often thought of when aero- 
nautics is mentioned; books on aerody- 
namics, aircraft construction, propellers. 
These are only part of the subjects cov- 
ered in our Library, for our engineers 
represent many fields of science and it ts 
to the Library that they come to supple- 
ment their knowledge or to find out 
what has been done in a given field. 

Many times we are asked for “every- 
thing you have” on a certain subject 
and, after hours of searching, we have to 
say, “nothing at all,” for it is a new idea. 
At other times we collect data so that 
our engineers can select that which is of 
importance to them and save hours of 
time, for why make tests that are ex 
pensive in both time and money when 
someone else has done so? By following 
the trend of requests from our engineers, 
and the growth of our Library, one can 
follow the growth and development of 
aeronautics. One day we began to have 
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requests for data on pressure vessels. 
We searched and searched for this and 
that. It was not long before we heard 
rumors of a stratosphere plane with a 
pressurized cabin, and sometime later 
the Lockheed XC-35 was an actual fact. 
And now who has not heard of sub- 
stratosphere flying? 

Aerodynamic characteristics must be 
tested in a wind tunnel and when our 
new twenty-foot wind tunnel was pro- 
posed, it was to the Library that our 
engineers came for data. What kind of 
tunnels did various countries have? 
And so we searched again. We found 
descriptions of tunnels all over the world, 
what they can do and how they operate. 

What kind of bombs are in use abroad 
and how effective are they? Our reports 
which come from all over the world keep 
the men in touch with what is going on. 

The parachute, which has saved so 


many lives, was developed at Wright 
Field; and so our reports on strength of 
silk and testing of silk were consulted, 
as were the reports of rates of descent of 
falling bodies. The parachute has played 
a dramatic role in this latest war, and 
our own army air corps is developing 
equipment for the infantry parachute 
troop units. So in its small and round- 
about way the Library has had its part 
in this too. 

For practically every piece of research 
the Army Air Corps has accomplished, 
the engineers have, at some stage in its 
development, had recourse to the Library. 

A staff of five circulates about 4000 
books, magazines, and documents each 
month to 1103 borrowers. And so this 


‘baby of the First World War has grown 


up to take its place in aiding our national 
defense. 


& 
New Bibliographical Center 


HE University of Pennsylvania 

announces another grant of 

$20,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to carry forward 
the experimental library activities now 
under way in Philadelphia. Last year a 
survey of Philadelphia libraries and of 
community needs was conducted by the 
Bibliographical Planning Committee, a 
joint enterprise of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Union Library 
Catalogue of Philadelphia. Under the 
new grant, the program and personnel of 
the Catalogue and the Planning group is 
being integrated in a Bibliographical 
Center. Mary Louise Alexander will di- 
rect the planning and Rudolf Hirsch of 
the New York Public Library has been 
added to the staff as director of the Union 
Library Catalogue. Dr. Conyers Read, 
secretary of the American Historical 
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Society and Professor of English History 
at the University of Pennsylvania is 
chairman of the new organization. 

The recently completed survey of Phil- 
adelphia libraries, soon to be published, 
will make it possible for librarians in the 
area to compare their holdings, set up 
fields of specialization and avoid un- 
necessary duplication, broaden their 
inter-library lending and thus give the 
users of libraries greatly increased service. 

In addition to the book location serv- 
ice now rendered in increasing volume by 
the Union Catalogue, the Bibliographi- 
cal Center will offer many types of pro- 
fessional services to librarians and people 
seeking information in libraries. It also 
offers its facilities as a clearing point for 
scholars and librarians outside of Phila- 
delphia who wish to tap the rich book 


treasures in this area. 
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Some Aspects of the Union Catalog 
Situation 


By ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD 


Associate Director, Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue, Philadelphia 


FTER several years of much agit- 
ation and continuous develop- 
ment of union catalogs, we 

have now come to a point where it is 
necessary to review our successes and to 
note our failures. There is information 
available of over 70 union catalogs of one 
type or another and the present study of 
regional union catalogs is unearthing 
several more. For the sake of clarity, we 
present the following figures in tabulated 
form: 


Union Catalogs in the United States 


Type No.of No. of Cards 
Catalogs 
ee. 2 15,000,000 
Regional! and local............. 17 19,000,000 
LC Depository Union Catalogs. 28 68,000,000 
Subject union catalogs......... 20 580,000 
Exchange catalogs............. 5 370,000 
RG ORE ATER Re CS Se Pee en 72 102,950,000 


These figures are not to be taken as 
exact, but merely as very close approxi- 
mations, based upon estimates submitted 
to the writer. Furthermore, they include 
at least 30 complete LC depository sets, 
or a matter of some 48,000,000 cards. 
However, even when these are subtracted 
from the total, we still have nearly fifty- 
five million cards distributed among 
seventy-two union catalogs all over the 
country. 

Obviously, there is much duplication. 
According to figures compiled at the 
national Union Catalog, an average of 64 
per cent of the material listed in the 
Union Library Catalogue of Philadelphia 
is also found in Washington. Undoubedly 
the percentage is much higher for other 
union catalogs representing less richly 
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stocked libraries. If we should accept 
three-fourths as the normal ratio of 
duplication for this country and further- 
more disregard all but the regional and 
the subject union catalogs, we would still 
have about 4,895,000 individual volumes 
represented in the 37 Jona fide union 
catalogs now in operation. To this may 
be added about 9,000,000 cards for indi- 
vidual items in the national Union 
Catalog. It is by means of the union 
catalogs that this mass of literature is 
made readily available to anyone who 
will take the trouble to inquire at these 
information centers. 

Notwithstanding the numerical pre- 
ponderance of subject union catalogs, the 
present tendency is definitely towards 
the regional or local catalog. This is a 
healthy sign, for it not only indicates a 
tendency to look upon a// library users as 
worthy of the special services which a 
union catalog is prepared to render, but it 
also shows a willingness on the part of 
librarians to committ themselves to a 
program of cooperation which, in some 
cases, is not unconnected with an ap- 
preciable increase in new responsibilities. 
The réle of the special library is particu- 
larly important, for it is from the special 
library that most of the unique material 
is usually obtained. Since in the nature of 
things it is only the hard-to-obtain items 
which are requested of the union catalog, 
a large number of such requests are 
referred to the special libraries. 

The question now arises: What does 
the special library get in return for the 
increased services which it performs as 4 
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result of its being indexed in the union 
catalog? There is, of course, the usual 
privilege of consulting the catalog for the 
location of books not in its possession. 
We have no figures to show just how 
successful the location service has been 
in regard to special libraries when com- 
pared with the general public libraries. 
However, there are indications that the 
special library does not, as a rule, find 
the union catalog as useful as the general 
library. Before dismissing this point, we 
wish to draw a line between what might 
be called humanistic and academic special 
libraries and the special libraries which 
have to do with technological and busi- 
ness matters. We have no doubt the 
former are served very well by the union 
catalog, but the latter, which require 
usually the very latest publications, are 
not so well served. This is purely a mat- 
ter of organization and of time. It takes 
time to order a book, to accession and to 
catalog it, and finally to send the neces- 
sary record to the union catalog. Up to 
this time the best that has been attained 
in this direction is that some libraries now 
report their new accessions as often as 
once every fortnight. However even by 
this system books are seldom recorded in 
the union catalog before at least a month 
has elapsed since their publication. 
Various schemes have been proposed 
for the speeding up of reporting of new 
accessions. One is that order slips should 
be sent to the union catalog as soon as an 
order is placed, and later that these slips 
would be replaced by regular catalog 
cards. Another is that the union catalog 
should serve as a central purchasing 
agency and thus automatically would 
have records of all outstanding orders. 
Both of these proposals have their good 
points, but there are also certain objec- 
tions, such as undue concentration of 
technical processes and the readjustment 
of financial support, which appear to be 
of great moment to otherwise quite pro- 
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gressive librarians. However, the question 
has been raised comparatively recently 
and the future is by no means as dark as 
may appear. 

Anyone who has stopped to consider 
the enormous number of cards which 
have been copied to make up the catalogs, 
the amount of filing and editing which has 
gone into the preparation of these cata- 
logs and the continuous problem of opera- 
tion and upkeep, must realize that union 
catalogs are very costly reference tools. 
No one realizes this better than the 
people who actually run them. For this 
reason union catalog authorities, at least 
the more progressive of them, have never 
been quite satisfied with just catalogs as 
such. We have little doubt that most of 
our colleagues will agree that only the 
national Union Catalog which handles 
some 40,000 inquiries per month, has 
justified its existence purely on the basis 
of its location service. The next union 
catalog both in point of size and in the 
number of requests handled, is far be- 
hind. It is one-third the size of the 
national Union Catalog and handles an 
average of 3,000 requests per month. 
Other union catalogs for which we have 
figures are considerably lower in the 
scale. There is, of course, the point that 
the national Union Catalog is not only 
larger and older than the regional union 
catalogs but is also the recognized 
medium for the location of books all over 
the country. The other catalogs serve 
only a fraction of the public. Even so, 
this disparity in service is serious. The 
only reason that it is not also a decisive 
argument against regional union catalogs 
is that on the whole they have recognized 
this shortcoming and are taking active 
measures to overcome it. 

With our present methods of card 
reproduction and all the attendant opera- 
tions of filing, editing, upkeep and 
operation the compilation of union cata- 
logs cannot be made much less expensive 
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than they are now. On the other hand, 
the actual unit cost of operation can be 
reduced considerably by the simple 
expedient of adding new services to the 
location service. 

This takes us to a consideration of 
bibliographical centers for research. It is 
not easy to draw a definite line between 
the union catalog and the bibliographical 
center. At the present time there are 
three library agencies that operate under 
the name of bibliographical center and 
each possesses a union catalog. In Den- 
ver, the center idea came first, and the 
union catalog was added as an indispensa- 
ble tool. In Philadelphia, the union cata- 
log came first, but it soon expanded its 
activities to such an extent that the 
center idea was the natural corollary. In 
Seattle, although the whole undertaking 
has been known from the start as a 
bibliographical center, the union catalog 
was the first to receive attention. How- 
ever, it matters little whether or not the 
undertaking is called a bibliographical 
center as long as it performs the activities 
of a center. 

Perhaps we may say the most important 
step towards a true bibliographical center 
is the adequate provision for a subject 
approach to the existing resource. The 
subject union catalogs do this to a certain 
extent, but they are limited in scope and 
for that reason serve only a restricted 
public, such as lawyers, the medical 
profession, and people interested in the 
arts. The true subject union catalog does 
not yet exist. When it comes, it should be 
a file as inclusive as a regional union 
catalog and it should be either arranged 
under subject headings or in classified 
order. Most important of all, it should 
take the form of a subject index to the 
already existing regional union catalogs. 

In the meantime the subject approach 
is being developed by some of the regional 
union catalogs. Some of them have main- 
tained supplementary files for certain 
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types of literature, such as bibliographies, 
periodicals, genealogical material, local 
history, imprints and so forth. Others 
have undertaken to collect printed sub. 
ject lists and bibliographies by means of 
which a subject field may be inventoried, 
Still others have made intensive studies 
of special collections and information 
files in their respective libraries and have 
recorded this information in a systematic 
manner. At least one union catalog is 
experimenting with the compilation of a 
classified index to its main author file 
which, if successful, may present the best 
answer to the whole problem of subject 
approach. 

Thus it is seen that union catalog 
authorities are alive to their problems and 
that they are not afraid to experiment. 
One handicap of the movement has been 
the lack of authentic information about 
what is being done in this field and an 
evaluation of the best methods of doing 
it. This is now being taken care of bya 
nationwide study of the whole union 
catalog problem. As in every movement, 
in this one there are people who are 
natural enthusiasts and others to whom 
the darker side is more noticeable. Since 
both types are sometimes unavoidable, it 
is essential that a certain amount of 
planning, coordination and supervision 
should be exercised in the matter of new 
catalogs and the proper functioning of 
those which already exist. Up to the 
present, we have had no agency with any 
power in this matter. To some extent this 
accounts for the fact that in certain parts 
of the country there are several adjoining 
states without any union catalogs, while 
in one state there are two union catalogs 
of over two million cards each, and in one 
city there are five subject union catalogs 
but with no provision for a general union 
catalog. 

It is this haphazard and planless de- 
velopment that must be checked, if the 
whole is to attain maximum utility. 
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What Kind of Training? 


By FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN 


Assistant Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


LMOST every issue of Special Li- 
A braries for the past few years has 
contained articles or communica- 
tions on the subject of training for special 
library work. Margaret Smith, Marion A. 
Manley, Mr. Jesse Shera, Ethel Fair, 
Linda Morley are but a few of the names 
of members who have done intensive work 
on this question. Many of these articles 
were careful studies and showed the effect 
of thoughtful preparation, but how many 
of the suggestions have been accepted and 
put into practice? Apparently few or 
none. At first the main emphasis pointed 
toward an effort to induce library schools 
to pay more attention to definite courses 
in special library work. Later the question 
of learning by doing or apprentice train- 
ing was taken up and for the last couple of 
years in-service courses sponsored by 
three or four local chapters have been 
studied and tested and discussed. 

As a public librarian interested in spe- 
cial libraries and also in training for libra- 
rianship, I have been amazed at the 
variety of definitions applied to three 
terms much used to describe the various 
types of training other than formal library 
school work. For the sake of clarity let us 
see if we cannot define these terms: ap- 
prenticeship, internship and in-service 
training. 

APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprenticeship is that form of learning 
on the job which in some fields of work is 
used instead of specialized academic 
training. This form of training now is 
used almost exclusively in the mechanical 
trades where manual dexterity is most 
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important. An informal type of appren- 
ticeship was used in the early days of 
library training but that was when library 
work consisted of charging, discharging, 
shelving and perhaps mending books. 
Today it is practically impossible to de- 
velop by this method the awareness, back- 
ground and philosophy, necessary in the 
professional librarian. However, we hear 
the term used freely in regard to library 
training and therefore it should be defined 
in relation to internship and in-service 
training. 

Apprenticeship training is still used in 
many fields and the method of training 
has assumed a more or less standardized 
form. An apprentice training course 
should be well planned and varied so that 
the apprentice can get a broad knowledge 
of all the functions of the organization. 
Usually an apprentice is paid a nominal 
sum for salary until the period of appren- 
ticeship is over and then is given a regular 
position on the staff. To the best of my 
knowledge apprenticeship in this broad 
sense is not used extensively in libraries 
as a training method. Many special libra- 
ries, however, take untrained workers and 
train them for a particular job. 

Last summer the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship of the Labor Standards 
Division of the United States Labor De- 
partment set up an elaborate definition of 
“Apprentice” with certain basic stand- 
ards which are given here as an example. 


Definition of “Apprentice” and Minimum Standards of 
Apprenticeship 
A. Definition of ‘‘Apprentice’’: 
The term ‘‘apprentice’’ shall mean a person at 
least 16 years of age who is covered by a written 
agreement registered with a State Apprenticeship 
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Council, providing for not less than 4,000 hours of 
reasonable continuous employment for such per- 
son, and for his participation in an approved 
schedule of work experience through employ- 
ment, which should be supplemented by 144 hours 
per year of related classroom instruction. 

B. Basic Standards: 

1. An apprenticeable occupation is considered 
one which requires 4,000 or more hours to 
learn. 

. Aschedule of the work processes to be learned 
on the job. 

. A progressively increasing scale of wages for 
the apprentice that should average approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the journeymen’s rate 
over the period of apprenticeship. 

. Provision for related classroom instruction. 
(144 hours per year of such instruction is nor- 
mally considered necessary.) 

. The terms and conditions of the employment 
and training of each apprentice to be stated in 
a written agreement and registered with the 
State Apprenticeship Council. 

. Review of local apprenticeship by a State 
Apprenticeship Council. 

. Apprenticeship should be jointly established 
by the employer and the employees. 

Approved by the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 

ship, June 17, 1940. 
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This definition applied only to skilled 
labor. 

In libraries this type of training is used 
as a makeshift but it is not the best an- 
swer to the training problems of S.L.A. 


INTERNSHIP 


In a pamphlet! prepared for the A.L.A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship in 
1938, internship is defined as “Supervised, 
planned training which allows the appli- 
cation of full theoretical training to 
actual, varied practice.” The method sug- 
gested was to place selected, inexperi- 
enced library school graduates in ap- 
proved libraries at a living wage. The 
term of internship to be one year, during 
which time the intern was to receive 
supervised instruction in each of the main 
functions of the library for a specified 
time, (i.e. two months). During the 
period of internship a counsellor should 
be assigned to guide the work of the intern 
and to supplement the practical side with 
informal conferences. After the training 
period was over he would be under no 
obligation to remain at the library where 


1 St. John, Francis R. Internship in the Library Profession. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1938. 
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he has served his internship, nor would 
the library be required to employ him, 

This plan was tried out by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority during 1938-39. A 
report on their experiment was published 
in the American Library Association Bul. 
letin for March, 1940.2 At the end of the 
eleven month period the internship was 
considered a success by both the T.V.A, 
and the intern. The greatest difficulty was 
the expense. During the first part of the 
year a disproportionate amount of the 
librarian’s time was needed to start the 
plan. Later in the year the intern had 
developed to such an extent that he was 
able to relieve the librarian of some of her 
responsibilities. As a result of this experi- 
ment the A.L.A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship stated certain features 
which should apply to internship pro- 


grams. 


— 


. Supervision which embraces the professional as 
well as the administrative points of view. 

. A plan based on job analysis. 

. Periodic reports measured against the original 

plan. 

Systematic conferences between intern and super- 

visor and also with the Internship Committee. 

. An acceptance by the employer and employe of 
the internship as a training device and an educa- 
tional method rather than as a means of saving 
money.® 


on 
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It can readily be seen that internship 
is a form of training designed especially 
to make an individual more valuable by 
adding an extra year of training to pro- 
vide a board practical background for the 
theoretical studies of library school. Al- 
though accepted by the medical profes- 
sion as a regular form of training, it can 
not be considered as the immediate solu- 
tion of the special library training ques- 
tion because of the practical difficulties 
involved. Special librarians are concerned 
with a two-fold problem: (1) adequate 
training of new recruits in the special 
library field, (2) further training of those 
already on the job. Internship might 
help in the first for those recruits who 


2 Harris, Helen M. and others. T.V.A. Experiments with 
Internship. A.L.A. Bulletin 34: 163-169. March 1940. 
3 Ibid. p. 164. 
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have finished library school and should be 
considered, but such a program would be 
very difficult to work out for the second 
problem. 


In-SERVICE TRAINING 


In-service training is a term used to 
denote an organized plan of study for con- 
tinued professional growth. It is a post- 
entry form of training, that is, training 
engaged in usually as an extra-curricular 
activity by a person or group of persons 
actually employed in the work. In the 
strictest sense it presupposes formal tech- 
nical training but actually this is not the 
case in practice. In-service training may 
be sponsored by the employer, by an in- 


formal group of the workers themselves 


. or by local professional organizations. 


In the last two years at least three of 
the local chapters of S.L.A. have carried 
on in-service programs. Southern Califor- 
nia studied the organization and methods 
of the Los Angeles Public Library and 
later did the same for the other libraries 
in the city. Pittsburgh gave a course in 
Bibliography and New Jersey, a course on 
Business Information Sources. The meth- 
ods used by these chapters varied to suit 
local needs. 

In-service training may take any one of 
several forms such as planned reading, 
lectures, formal courses at a college or 
university, extension courses, conference 
method discussions or planned visits to 
libraries. In the last few years in-service 
training has become especially popular 
because of its wide adoption by the vari- 
ous government agencies. With the rapid 
expansion of their staffs these agencies 
found that many on their staffs lacked 
professional training. They had to be 
taught three things; what to do, how to do 
it, and why, so that they would know not 
only the mechanics of their jobs but also 
be helped in their relationships with the 
people with whom they worked. 
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Wuat Type ror S.L.A.? 


Which of these three types of training 
on the job is especially suitable to special 
library work? Apprenticeship leaves 
something to be desired because of the 
expense of training one worker at a time. 
There are so many one-man special libra- 
ries that the problem of attempting broad 
systematic training on the job is almost 
impossible. The element of time and the 
pressure of every day work can not be 
overlooked. Another disadvantage is the 
limited viewpoint occasioned by concen- 
trated work in one special library. 

In the report by Margaret G. Smith in 
19374 which was based on questionnaires 
sent out by the S.L.A. Committee on 
Training and Recruiting she pointed out 
that only 41% of librarians who answered 
had college degrees with post-graduate 
library courses, 6% more had informal 
education plus miscellaneous library 
training and 5% had college and a public 
library training course. A good subject 
background is preferred by many special 
librarians to formal library training. They 
are willing to teach the methods and me- 
chanics of library work to a subject spe- 
cialist. This form of training would be an 
apprenticeship. In many cases an excel- 
lent librarian is thus trained but one dif- 
ficulty is that the result is too often a 
mechanical librarian with little or no 
appreciation of the philosophy of service. 
Internship as a method for training begin- 
ners must be limited to those with theo- 
retical training. Internship could be de- 
veloped in some types of special libraries; 
such as, special departments in public 
libraries, museums, medical libraries, etc. 
However there would probably be a vocif- 
erous objection on the part of a private 
employer, if he paid for the training of a 
librarian, unless he was sure that the 
trainee would work for the firm at the end 
of his internship. In 1938 one objection 


4Smith, Margaret G. Why and What are Special Libra- 
rians. Special Libraries 28: 144. May-June 1937. 
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discovered was that manufacturing com- 
panies were reluctant to have confidential 
information such as patents handled by 
the trainee who might be employed by a 
rival concern at the end of his training 
period. Another difficulty is encountered 
by the complication of Social Security. 
Internship should be studied by S.L.A. 
as a form of training for new recruits from 
library schools. It has much in its favor. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


The Training Committee of Special 
Libraries Association is convinced that an 
in-service training course cannot be 
adapted to cover the needs of special li- 
brarians in such a way that it could 
replace a regular formal library school 
course. For example, no thoughtful person 
will argue that an informal survey on 
eight or ten evenings can be substituted 
for a concentrated year’s course in cata- 
loging as given in a library school. The 
Committee feels that in each chapter the 
training needs and interests vary from the 
raw recruit with no training to the ad- 
ministrator with years of experience. It 
would be almost impossible to plan a 
course that would hold the interest of the 
trained people, if it were limited to rou- 
tines which would be needed by those 
with least training. On the other hand, if 
the course were planned for the experi- 
enced members, it would be so far above 
the heads of the new people as to leave 
them helpless and bewildered. 

The Committee feels that it is mislead- 
ing to use the term “course” but suggests 
that “programs” can be set up by local 
chapters which would fit their particular 
needs. The real advantage of these pro- 
grams would be their stimulative effect. 
It would be possible to emphasize the 
philosophy of librarianship and to encour- 
age the participants to study further on 
their own the more specific items which 
they lack. The success of these programs 
will depend largely on the ability and 
enthusiasm of the local leader. 
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The latter part of January a meeting 
of the Training Committee and several 
special librarians particularly interested 
in training for librarianship was held in 
New York. 

The various points mentioned above 
were discussed and all present agreed on 
the following points: 


1. That it would benefit the S.L.A. if individual 
chapters set up in-service training programs on a 
broad inspirational basis. 

2. That these programs should not attempt to 
teach specific routines because of the danger that 
such “‘courses”’ might be interpreted by employers 
as the equivalent of library school courses. 

3. That the programs should be arranged by the 
local chapters to fit their specific needs but that the 
national association should offer each year a syllabus 
on a broad subject such as “‘Sources of Information” 
with reading suggestions and possible methods of 
presentation. It was hoped that the local chapters 
would base their programs on all or part of this 
syllabus. 

4. That the success of each program depended ona 
capable leader in each district. The national com- 
mittee would hold itself ready to suggest possible 
discussion leaders or lecturers, some of whom might 
not be librarians. 

5. That the programs should be aimed at the un- 
trained workers now in special library work but 
be broad enough to benefit all no matter how much 
training they had had. 

6. That the aim of the programs should be to in- 
terest the participants in further study either on 
their own or in library schools. 

7. That some of the methods which might be used 
in these programs were lectures, planned reading, 
courses at a college or university, conference method 
discussions, planned visits to libraries, panel dis- 
cussions. 


The Committee recommends adoption 
of a program based on these seven points 
and asks that anyone interested send 
criticisms and comments to the chairman. 
It is expected that there will be an oppor- 
tunity for further discussion of the ques- 
tion at the Hartford meeting and if 
enough chapters are interested, the plan 
can be put into operation next year. 

We must not fool ourselves into believ- 
ing that there is any shortcut to adequate 
training for library work. The program 
suggested is at best a makeshift but as in- 
service training, it will have a definite 
place if it can demonstrate to us that 
library work is more than a mechanical 
job. Service which is the essence of library 
work needs an awareness and alertness to 
be complete. 
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The President’s Page... 


URING the whirl of the busy 

months of the year, to which 

have been added the manifold 
demands of the defense program, it 
may be well to take stock of the direction 
in which S.L.A. is moving. What is the 
significant factor found ih the various 
projects in hand? Here are the names of 
the projects: 


a) our National Defense Committee. 

b) our representation on the programs of the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Association. 

c) our representation on the Committee for Aid to Fin- 
nish Libraries. 

d) a representative to the American Documentation 
Institute. 

e) a representative on the A.L.A. Committee on Co- 
operation between National Associations. 

f) cooperation with the Classification Committee of 
Public Administration in connection with the revised 
edition of the Glidden Classification. 

g) a special representative to the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 

h) a column on “Special Libraries” in the Wilson Bul- 
letin. 

i) a representative on the Joint Board of Publishers and 
Book Sellers. 

j) arepresentative on the A.L.A. Committee on Foreign 
Importations. 

k) a representative on the A.L.A. Committee on Index- 
ing and Abstracting Periodicals. 

1) our representation on the Committee on Cooperation 
with Special Libraries in Latin America. 

m) a representative on the American Standards Associa- 
tion Committee on Standards. 

n) an S.L.A. representative at the Midwinter Meeting 
of A.L.A. 

0) cooperation with Time, Inc., in reprinting the bibliog- 
raphy World War II. 7 


These fifteen projects extend beyond 
the limits of our internal organization 
which in and of itself is a complex 
matter! With the exception of the staff 
at the Executive Office, which consists of 
three people, all of this work is carried 
on by volunteers. Members of the Asso- 
ciation should find much of interest and 
of pride in the manifest vitality of S.L.A. 
and in the value of the contributions 
thus made. The most significant factor 
in the picture, it seems to me, lies in 
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the flexibility and ability of the member- 
ship of the Association. These qualities 
are those without which “specials” can 
not serve. Now, more than ever, are they 
in demand. In the October issue of Special 
Libraries, V. N. Rimsky-Korsakoff of 
the Central Laboratories of the General 
Foods Corporation says, “War, if and 
when it comes, will have... a far-reaching 
effect. Industrial libraries will be con- 
fronted with new and in many cases, 
totally unexpected demands. . . . It 
is of paramount importance that library 
staffs be well prepared in advance for any 
emergency that should arise.” 

The need for rapid adjustment and 
flexibility in special library operation is 
emphasized in practically every one of 
the comments on “War and Prepared- 
ness” in that number of the magazine. 
I wonder if you noticed also, that many 
of the letters stressed the need for regional 
bibliographic centers; for “precise in- 
formation on the location of research 
material”? This need is sketched in 
detail in Mr. Dabagh’s comment on 
“adequate preparedness for the mobiliza- 
tion of knowledge.” 

Here we find, in outline, the thing 
that our Committee on National Defense 
is doing. Here also is emphasis on the 
need for trained personnel. (It may be 
well to note in passing that the S.L.A 
Employment Committee reports that 
two more Chapters are establishing 
cooperation with State Employment 
Commissions, on the same basis as that 
used by the New York Chapter.) That 
the need for “specialized directories of 
information centers” is felt by all research 
workers, is evidenced by an article in 
the September, 1940, issue of the Yournal 
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of Documentation. Here we find such 
directories urged “according to the 
excellent example of the ‘Special Libraries 
Directory of the United States and 
Canada.’ ” 

In addition to flexibility and intelli- 
gence in adjusting national tools and 
professional techniques to new and im- 
portant needs, our Association must 
learn to think of itself as something 
besides a_ self-contained unit. Proof 
that we are doing this is found in the 
fifteen projects I have listed—not many 
of which I can describe although all are 
doing worth-while and interesting things. 
In addition to the significant work being 
done by Mr. Henkel’s Committee on the 
Survey of Special Libraries and Miss 
Alexander’s Committee on National De- 
fense, which is co-ordinate with the 
Survey Committee in some respects, I 
want to mention our relations with the 
Inter-American Bibliographical Associa- 





tion. Miss Alma Mitchill represented the 
Association on their program in 1gqo, 
I have been asked to do so again this 
year on the subject of “Special Libraries 
in Latin America.” Very interesting 
material is coming to my attention, 
largely by correspondence. Due to the 
fact that S.L.A. has a Committee on 
“Cooperation with Special Libraries in 
Latin America,” it is in a position to 
extend its cooperation not only beyond 
the bounds of internal interests, but 
beyond the bounds of the United States— 
in a prompt and effective recognition of 
the value of reciprocal exchange between 
special libraries to the South and our. 
selves. 

That special librarians will accept the 
manifold challenge of this confusing 
period and do their bit to help bring 
order out of chaos, I do not doubt. 

Laura A. Woopwarp 


be 


Hartford, the Convention City 


S: you’re coming to Hartford in 
June! We cannot promise you a 
flood, earthquake, or a hurricane, 
but, we will do all in our power to make 
‘your visit instructive, interesting, and, 
entertaining. As you walk, or, ride in a 
cab, from the station to the Bond, try 
to picture yourself being rowed in a row- 
boat right into the lobby of the hotel. 
That is the way guests arrived and de- 
parted in the flood of 1936. The high 
water mark can still be seen. 

Hartford is midway between New York 
and Boston on the Connecticut River. 
It was settled in 1636 by Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, whose body lies in Center Church 
burying ground. In 1639, the Hartford 
colony devised and adopted a Constitu- 
tion which was used as a model for the 
Constitution of the United States one 
hundred and fifty years later. 
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Called the Insurance City, Hartford 
contains the home offices of forty-five 
insurance companies. The question has 
come to us many times, why are there 
more companies in Hartford, than any 
other city? 

Charles Hopkins Clark, historian, 
states in his book The Memorial History 
of Hartford County: “Hartford occupies a 
unique position in fire insurance. For 
no predisposing cause beyond the energy 
and skill of those who have had charge of 
the business, it has acquired the leader- 
ship in the United States of this im- 
portant interest. Just how it started is 
not known. Some persons think that it 
began in marine underwriting, and that 
Hartford owes its eminence as an insuf- 
ance center to the importance that it 
once had as a shipping port.” 

Register early unless you plan to bring 
a trailer with you! 
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Guide to Library Facilities 
for National Defense" 


Tue report for which so many 
Special Libraries Association mem- 
bers contributed information has been 
issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Copies have been presented to each 
library that appeared in the book and 
additional copies are being supplied to 
the National Defense Commission and 
other defense units for whom this survey 
was planned originally. 

As the person responsible for S.L.A. 
participation, I want to give a brief 
summary of this project. You will 
remember that this was begun last 
summer when everything which related 
to the national emergency was being 
mobilized with great speed. S.L.A. had 
already organized its own Defense Com- 
mittee but joined with other library 
associations to answer what seemed to 
be the first need in the library field, 
namely, a knowledge of the research 
facilities covering national defense sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Archibald MacLeish, the Li- 
brarian of Congress, asked us for infor- 
mation for a master file of research 
sources throughout the country, to be 
housed at the Library of Congress and 
duplicated for other key centers as 
demand indicated. 

S.L.A. sent out 400 questionnaires to 
its members in the fie!ds of technology 
and business. Two hundred and three 
individual libraries responded, supplying 
fine information on their holdings in 
specific fields. Mr. R. B. Downs, Chair- 

* Guide to Library Facilities for National Defense. (Pre- 
liminary Edition) by Carl L. Cannon, Editor for the Joint 


Committee on Library Research Facilities for National Emer- 
gency. Chicago, American Library Association, 1940. 
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man of the Joint Committee was respon- 
sible for securing information from public 
libraries, universities and a few of the 
major technical libraries of the country. 
He then secured the services of Mr. Carl 
Cannon to tabulate all the replies and 
Mr. Cannon was given full responsibility 
for the final report. The A.L.A. which 
financed the project decided that a pub- 
lished directory containing only brief 
descriptions of holdings was more feasible 
than the original plan. 

To those librarians who took time and 
trouble to send us complete information 
on many subjects and now find them- 
selves entered only briefly in a few places, 
I want to say that full use will be made 
of the reports sent us. Because the infor- 
mation was so good, S.L.A. through its 
Chapters and Groups is now planning an 
expanded survey to cover more libraries 
and more subjects than those touching 
defense. You will hear from us concerning 
these plans soon. 

No special librarians saw the present 
A.L.A. report before it was printed, not 
even the members of the Joint Commit- 
tee. So I can only hope that no errors 
of omission or commission are serious. 
Those of you who wish corrections or 
additions made please write ¢o me at once, 
since S.L.A. is now given an opportunity 
to make suggestions. 

Mary Louise ALEXANDER, Chairman 

SLA National Defense Committee 

Hf big first compiled returns on the 
Defense Research Facilities Ques- 
tionnaire of last summer have just come 
to my desk. The book is attractive- 
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looking in its pale green cover and its 
concise title Guide to Library Facilities 
for National Defense drew me to an eager 
examination of the contents. I confess 
to some disappointment both as to the 
expected panorama of special library 
resources and to mechanical details in 
the construction of the list and indexes. 

My first instinct was to turn to the 
heading Finance in which I am naturally 
most interested. I was surprised to find 
no library listed under this general head- 
ing. Under the subhead, Pud/ic Finance, 
I found the various Federal Reserve 
Bank libraries, and this proved to be 
their only listing, although that subject 
is not outstanding in their collections 
and is mentioned specifically in only 
one of their descriptive notes. It would 
have seemed preferable to list them 
under the more general heading Finance. 
Another curious omission was one of the 
strongest financial libraries in the coun- 
try, namely Standard Statistics Company 
library. 

Several inaccuracies in the index and 
list of libraries are apparent, which will 
necessitate a careful re-checking in com- 
piling the next edition. Some names of 
libraries are not correctly given. For 
instance, there is no indication that the 
“Federal Reserve Library,” at Wash- 

‘ington, D. C., is actually the library of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

One wonders, if a better birdseye 
picture of the total resources of a subject 
would not be obtained, if all the libraries 
which have material on the subject 
could be listed by name in one place. 
As it is, only a few libraries, with full 
description of contents, are listed under 
the subject, say Finance, while all the 
secondary references appear under that 
same heading in the Index at the end, 
with only a series of blind page numbers 
through which one must thumb to find 
the library desired. 
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This Guide, however, is visible evidence 
of how valuable a tool is within our grasp, 
if the vast amount of material which 
was rounded up in the old questionnaires 
and which will be supplemented by new 
ones to come later, can be organized 
to the satisfaction of everyone. This js 
not an easy task, and criticism is offered 
not in a reproachful spirit but in response 
to the appeal of the editor and committee, 

MARGUERITE Burnett, Librarian 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


_ one picks up this Guide and 

casually glances through it, the 
first impression received is favorable, 
A more careful study, however, reveals 
innumerable flaws. The most outstand- 
ing of these to me is the classification of 
the special libraries, many of which are 
assigned to subject headings not particu 
larly applicable to them. For example, 
to those of us who are public utility 
librarians, it is a bit disconcerting to find 
Public Utilities a sub-heading of Social 
Sciences; then to discover that only seven 
public utility libraries are listed under 
this sub-heading which also includes a 
library in a financial organization, a 
public library, two university libraries 
and libraries of consulting engineering 
concerns. There is no doubt but that. 
these other libraries have public utility 
material, but why eliminate from the 
list 50 per cent of the specialized public 
utility libraries in the Survey? 

In some instances I noticed that a 
company which has several definite 
subject interests was given but one 
classification, whereas others, with less 
reason, appeared under many headings. 
This was particularly true of my own 
company which was listed under Eve 
tricity but not listed under Fuel, Public 
Utilities or Transportation, (although it 
is given a page number for this latter 
entry in the index). The Public Service 
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Corporation of New Jersey should un- 
questionably have been listed under 
these four headings. If that is true of 
this company, it is no doubt true of many 
others. 

To my mind the Guide is not complete 
nor is it truly representative of the library 
profession. Fortunately this edition is 
only a preliminary one and a thorough 
revision will probably be made before 
the final publication. 

Auma C,. Mircuit., Librarian 
Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey 


HERE is so much wrong with the 

preliminary edition of the Guide To 
Library Facilities for National Defense 
that my suggestion would be to start 
over from scratch, so far as their com- 
ments on public libraries are concerned. 
The only entries that seem to have any 
practical value are those for special 
libraries and I would heartily recommend 
that these be taken out and used as a 
nucleus for a new edition of the Special 
Libraries Directory. 

Now forsome specific statements. Under 
Agriculture, there is no mention made of 
collections at Ohio State University or 
any other state university in the Middle 
West. Yet every state has such schools 
and they have unusually good collections 
in their libraries. Under Aeronautics, 
there is no mention made of the collec- 
tions in Cleveland Public Library nor 
Detroit Public Library. Yet the world 
knows that Cleveland makes most of 
this industry’s parts and that the collec- 
tions in the libraries of these two cities 
in the field of aeronautics are outstanding. 
That statement was made on the report 
sent in by the technology division to the 
Cleveland Public Library. You will see 
on page 165 that it is also included in 
the general report for the Detroit Public 
Library. The same situation exists for 
the subject of Chemicals, a subject in 
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which both Detroit and Cleveland are 
especially strong, yet no mention is 
made of either under the subject, Chem- 
icals. 

Directories were not included in the 
list of subjects asked for originally, 
although I personally mentioned the 
importance of these for defense questions 
and specified the extent of our collection 
in this field, yet no mention is made of 
this collection. Certainly no indication 
of the sources on this subject is given 
with the meager reference to The United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
and Raymond Service, Inc. of New York 
City. What about the directory libraries 
in all leading cities maintained by 
R. L. Polk and Company, also the 
excellent directory collections covering 
trade, city, county, state, and association 
directories in all leading libraries giving 
a business service; for example, Boston, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Min- 
neapolis and Newark, to name but a few? 

Of some two hundred subjects on 
which we were asked to evaluate our 
collection, we submitted as a sample 
our holdings on petroleum, yet we are 
conspicuously absent in the index on 
petroleum, while a number of collections 
infinitely narrower in scope are listed. 

In the first letter that went out for this 
information it was especially stressed 
that the most important thing to know 
in connection with our research facilities 
concerned personnel. We held several 
conferences to determine the justification 
for rating our own staff members as 
experts and specialists in their fields. 
Now we have a guide which makes no 
mention of personnel and in a number of 
places makes the statement, “Has a 
good collection on the subject.” What 
is the meaning of the word “good” and 
what earthly use is a “good” collection 
unless it is adequately manned by a staff 
that thoroughly knows its contents and 
how to use it? 
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I would suggest that the subject be 
revamped for public library information 
and more comprehensive grouping made. 
If we in Cleveland attempted to list our 
resources on each of the two hundred 
subjects that were listed we would first 
of all incapacitate ourselves to give 
detense service such as we are doing. 
In the second place there would be 
omitted subjects of great importance. If 
a collection is good in Cotton growing & 
manufacture it ought to include Cotton 
trade. If a collection covers the Drug 
trade or the Chemical industry, it should 
include Camphor industry and trade. lf a 
collection aims to cover Labor and laboring 
classes, it would necessarily cover Labor 
laws ©& legislation and Labor camps. 
What justification would there be for 
separating Mi/k supply from Food supply? 
If the headings for Aeronautics had been 
more inclusive, there would have been 
no conspicuous lack of important collec- 
tions under that heading, nor the futile 
remark that is listed under 4irports. 

Rose L. VorMELKER, 
Business Research Librarian 


Cleveland Public Library 


i ewe individuals responsible for the col- 

lection and analysis of information in 
this guide to resources of more than five 
hundred libraries are to be commended for 
the dispatch with which the information 
has been made available. Less than six 
months elapsed between the organization 
of the Joint Committee on Library Re- 
search Facilities for National Emergency 
and the publication of the Guide. 

The title of this work could almost have 
been “Guide to library facilities in tech- 
nology.” The interpretation of the scope 
of “national defense” makes the differ- 
ence significant. Not only do the topics 
covered include aeronautics, tools and 
tool materials, iron, glass, rubber, oil, and 
the whole range of technological subjects, 
but also public health, agricultural eco- 
nomics, public finance, foreign affairs, 
censorship, civil rights, and “liberty” of 
speech and press. In opposition to total 
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war this Guide is prepared to aid total 
defense. 

The classification under broad subjects, 
subdivided by sub-topics, appears to be 
the most useful arrangement from the 
point of view of the special worker. 

The classification in particular in- 
stances is open to question. For exam- 
ple: the principal description of the U. §, 
Civil Service Commission Library is 
found under Commodities: Cost and Stand- 
ard of Living, rather than under the 
more applicable heading, Social Sciences: 
Specialized Personnel, or perhaps the more 
general heading Social Sciences: Public 
Administration. There is no reference to 
the Civil Service Commision Library 
under either of these headings, but there 
is one under, World War 1914-1918: 
Personnel. Again, a long paragraph 
describing the law collections at the 
Library of Congress appears under the 
sub-topic, Law: Civil Rights. It would 
seem that in each of these examples, as 
well as others noted, the general descrip- 
tion of a library should appear under the 
broad subject, or sub-topic, most descrip- 
tive of the principal holdings of the 
library, with references or notes under 
only those sub-topics for which portions 
of the library’s collection are significant. 

A minor but disconcerting character- 
istic is the appearance, in some two dozen 
places, of subject or regional headings at 
the bottom of the page, separated from 
ali pertinent entries. Other minor criti- 
cisms could be made, but this reviewer 
prefers to emphasize commendation for a 
good piece of work, already in process of 
revision, which should be of assistance in 
this emergency. 

In long view, a very bright spot in this 
volume is the editor’s comment that 
American libraries have apparently been 
planned for peaceful industrial pursuits 
rather than defense. Perhaps this is 
simply one of the “weakness” of De 
mocracy. We can hope so. 

Herman H. Henk ie, Director 
School of Library Science, 
Simmons College 
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Chapter News 





Illinois Chapter 


The last week in December the ALA joined with 
the Illinois Chapter of SLA at a most interesting 
dinner meeting held during the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting in Chicago. Among the hundred guests 
who attended were Robert B. Downs, Director of 
Libraries, New York University; Luther Evans, 


‘Library of Congress; Ruth Savord, Council of 


Foreign Relations; Harry Bauer, T.V.A.; Rose 
Vormelker, Cleveland Public Library; Irene Strieby, 
Eli Lilly & Co., and Francis St. John, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. 

Later Mr. Downs prefaced his remarks on “‘Re- 
search Material for Nation Defense in Libraries” 
by giving a brief review of the organization and 
work of the Joint Committee on Library Research 
for National Emergency. This survey which was 
carried on with the cooperation of hundreds of 
libraries is now available in a preliminary edition 
entitled, Guide to Library Facilities for National 
Defense. 


Michigan Chapter 


Due to the fact that the Michigan Chapter is 
International in character the February meeting 
was held at Windsor, Canada, just across the border, 
as guests of the Windsor Daily Star. 





Personal 





Knighted! 


Recently an unusual honor came to one of our 
members, when Sir Angus Fletcher, Director of the 
British Library of Information, received from 
Nevile Butler, C.V.O., British Chargé d’Affaires, 
at the British Embassy in Washington the follow- 
ing telegram: 

It gives me great pleasure to inform you 
that the King has been pleased to Direct that 
you be appointed Knight Commander of 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George 
in recognition of valuable services which you 
have rendered to state. Please accept my 
warmest congratulations and those of all 
members of embassy staff on this well de- 
served recognition of your work. 

BuTLer 

His appointment as Knight Commander of the 
Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. 

rge, was announced in the list of honors con- 
ferred by His Majesty King George VI, on January 
1, 1941. This Order is bestowed upon those who 
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have rendered valuable services in relation to: 


colonial and foreign affairs, 

This is not the first honor which has come to Sir 
Angus for in 1931 he was made a Companion of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British Empire. This 
Order, instituted in 1917, was designed to recognize 
the services rendered by civilians to the Empire. 


The SLA extends its heartiest congratulations: 


to Sir Angus on this well-merited honor. 


A Knight of Merit 


Sophia Josephine Lammers, Librarian, Joseph 
Schaffner Library of Commerce, Northwestern Uni- 
versity retired early in February. Miss Lammers, a 
graduate of the New York School of Library Science 
had been Reference Librarian at the University of 
Nebraska, Librarian of the Mankato, Minnesota, 
Public Library, and of the Library of Commerce and 
Economics, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
before coming to the Schaffner Library in 1928. 
In professional affairs Miss Lammers had been very 
active, having been president of the Nebraska Li- 
brary Association, secretary-treasurer of the Min- 
nesota Library Association, vice-president of SLA 
as well as a member of ALA, Chicago Library Club 
and Illinois Chapter of SLA. She was from time 
to time a member of various committees of these 
groups. 

During the World War Miss Lammers was en- 


listed in the Marine Corps at Washington, D. C.. 


with the rank of Sargeant. She was engaged in re- 
search work for the Marine Corps during 1919-20. 
Miss Lammers was the compiler of: Provisional List 
of Nebraska Authors, and the author of various 
other articles. 

For years Miss Lammers has been a loyal mem- 
ber of SLA. Her many friends in SLA extend best 
wishes for a continued useful and happy life. 


Elva E. Clarke 


With great regret we record the sudden death on 
January roth of Elva E. Clarke, Librarian of the 
Employers Association of Detroit. Funeral services 
were held at Emporia, Kansas. 

A native of Fairfield County, Iowa, Miss Clarke 
was graduated from State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, and took graduate work at Simmons College. 
For a number of years she was a librarian at the 
City Library and was assistant to the chief librarian 
at the Utley branch. In 1920 she resigned to be- 
come librarian for the Employers Association. 

Although declining high elective office in the 
Michigan Chapter, Miss Clarke discharged numer- 
ous committee duties with faithfulness and zeal. 
Of wide acquaintance and fine professional under- 
standing, Miss Clarke’s friendship and counsel will 
be greatly missed. 
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“I congratulate you on VITAL SPEECHES. It gives 
us the best thought of our ablest men and women on 
the great issues of the moment. We do not have to 
waste time reading what a lot of ignorant reporters 
say about the thoughts of our world leaders. By read- 
ing VITAL SPEECHES we avoid getting lost in the 
underbrush.’’ WILLIAM T. FOSTER 

Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 


Vital Speeches is issued semi-mo. $3.00 a year. 
On file in thousands of libraries and used as text 
book material in thousands of schools and colleges. 
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Life Reduced to Millimeters! 


In a recent issue of Life we find another story in 
the Miracles of Microfilming. It seems a complete 
issue of Life was recorded on Microfilm by the Uni. 
versity of Chicago Libraries. Filmed in this size, 
four months of Life could be stored in a cigaret box, 

This development to preserve the written word 
is claimed to be the greatest revolution since Guten. 
berg invented movable type. Five billion micro. 
photographs are now made annually; 4,000 U. §, 
banks record customers’ checks; more than 100 
newspapers film daily editions; scholars preserve 
fragile manuscripts. The Social Security Board has 
microfilmed draft numbers as they were drawn, 
In England at some hideout in the country, London 
banks are now reproducing from microfilm records 
whose originals have been bombed out of existence, 


A New World 


It is good to glance ahead in preparation for a 
time when there would be a new world with new 
institutions, new economic ideas and a new peace. 
To do this an excellent bibliograph entitled The 
New World Order has just been issued by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace Li- 
brary at Washington. It covers bibliographies, 
periodicals, books, pamphlets and magazine ar- 
ticles. In the 17 pages of this list you will find much 
help for living in this coming new world. 


Hemisphere Defense 


In the new bibliography issued this year by the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American 
Union we find a most helpful list entitled, Selected 
List of Books and Magazine Articles on Hemisphere 
Defense. The topic has been considered in its 
broadest aspects to include material recently pub- 
lished on cultural, economic and political relations 
of interest to students of Latin American affairs. 


Another Subject Help 


A copy of Subject Index of The Library of the 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton Univer- 
sity has just come to hand. This timely revision of 
a previous list has been brought up-to-date from 
1937 and incorporates many new war headings. 
Just at this time when there is a new emphasis on 
labor relations and development, this list of a 
library which is noted for its great strength in these 
subjects should be a great help to special librarians. 
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News Briefs 


College Art Association 


This year for the first time in the history of the 
College Art Association, a session was devoted to a 
Round Table on Problems of Art Libraries at the 
annual meeting held at the University of Chicago 
the last of January. 

Under the Chairmanship of E. Louise Lucas, 
Librarian of the Fogg Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity the following talks were given: 

Some Problems of the Art Museum Library by 
Etheldred Abbot, Librarian of Ryerson Li- 
brary, Art Institute of Chicago, 

Lhe Art Library in the Small College by Dr. Esther 
Seever, Chairman of Department of Art, 
Wheaton College, 

The Union Catalogue in the Art Field by Ruth 
Schoneman, Editor of the Union Catalogue 
of Art in Chicago Libraries, 

Photograph Collections and their Problems by 
Eleanor Mitchell, Librarian of the Art De- 
partment, University of Pittsburgh. 





In Print! 

In the November issue of Modern Hospital there 
was an excellent article entitled, 4 Special Library 
at Work, by Ann Howe and Margaret Ingersoll. 

Read The Library—A Service Department by 
Betty Joy Cole which appeared in the Executives 
Service Bulletin for November 1940. 

In the Northwestern University Bulletin for De- 
cember 9, 1940, you will find an excellent article, 
Portrait of a Dental Library by Madelene Marshall, 
Librarian, Northwestern University Dental School. 


Limited Supply 
The Municipal Reference Library, New York 
City, has prepared a recent bibliography on Rules 
and Regulations of Departments to be used with the 
Administrative Code and Charter. While the supply 
last copies of it are available for free distribution. 


WILLIAM 
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(Continued from page 45) 

libraries sponsoring the Center (fourteen 
colleges, one state library, and the Denver 
Public Library, which as the largest 
library of the region is a sort of regional 
scholarly library) are forwarded to the 
library owning the book, which sends the 
book direct to the borrowing library, 
The Bibliographical Center therefore 
serves any reader who knows of its exist. 
ence, but favors academic readers. It 
sends out no kits of pamphlets, like some 
university extension agencies; does not 
buy a book which it cannot borrow, like 
some state library commissions and state 
libraries; does not send out traveling 
libraries, like some county school systems, 
state libraries and library commissions; 
and does not perform many other ex. 
tension functions. It does after a fashion 
coordinate and combine the library re. 
sources, both in books and staffs, of the 
Rocky Mountain region, and supple. 
ments them by borrowing books from 
outside the region and by supplying 
bibliographical reference service. 

Perhaps the chief reason the Biblio. 
graphical Center’s claim to priority in 
systematic supplementary library service 
(after all, most large libraries have for 
years helped out their smaller neighbors 
when asked to do so) is subject to quali- 
fication is that it has operated on a 
shoestring. The $30,000 Carnegie grant 
has been husbanded down to the last 
penny; it has been used to buy books, pay 
the rather heavy postage bills, buy the 
depository set, and pay the director's 
salary. As many books as could be ob 
tained by gift or exchange have been s0 
acquired. The Center’s staff has been 
WPA, but like the union catalog filers, 
the people working for the Bibliographi- 
cal Center have had four years of exacting 
training; one of them has meanwhile gone 
to library school and another is halfway 
through the course, but all of them have 
had to use bibliographies daily and have 


developed skill in their use such as most 
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librarians do not get the opportunity to 
attain. However, the use of WPA workers 
for tasks such as these has meant that 
the Bibliographical Center has had to be 
partly school partly reference library, and 
its services could not be widely advertised 
lest the demand exceed the Center’s 
capacity. Moreover, the vagaries of WPA 
rulings and of one or two WPA officials 
have continually threatened and often 
crippled the Center’s operations. One of 
the most onerous tasks in conducting the 
Center’s operations has been the neces- 
sary finagling to prevent threatened staff 
cuts or transfers and to try to obtain 
reinstatements. The Bibliographical Cen- 
ter has strikingly demonstrated both the 
virtues and the drawbacks of WPA. 

Mr. Wyer envisaged many possibilities 
for cooperation through the Center, such 
as the exchange of broken serial files, the 
prevention of duplication, the joint pur- 
chase of expensive materials, and di- 
vision of fields of specialization. To all of 
these the librarians of the sponsoring in- 
stitutions are committed in principle, but 
up to the present nothing has been done 
about them except now and then, here 
and there. Occasionally a librarian con- 
templating an expensive purchase in- 
quires whether the work is already in the 
region, and if it is, foregoes purchasing; 
but the Center has not as yet worked out 
procedures for these types of cooperation 
so that they may become routines. 

During 1940 the Center has occasion- 
ally acted as a distribution point for gift 
collections of books, sending the books 
where they were apt to be used and to 
libraries which did not have them. This 
sort of thing will probably become one of 
the ordinary tasks of the Center. The 
Center is also arranging a purchasing 
agreement between the libraries of the 
region and one of the jobbers, so as to 
secure favorable discounts and service 
for all the libraries and in return guaran- 
tee a volume of business to the jobber. 
There is a next step which may never be 
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taken, and that is to purchase books ang 
collections for, say, high schools ang 
forums, and to obtain and distribute 
quantities of free or inexpensive pamph. 
lets to similar groups. These possibilities 
are not probabilities; they are mentioned 
only to show the possibilities of such an 
enterprise as this for all kinds of library 
extension. 

The Bibliographical Center can claim, 
with no afterthoughts, that it has become 
the apparatus for exact, prompt and 
efficient library service to those who know 
what they are about. This is more ofa 
feat than it sounds. Very few scholarly 
writers take any pains to cite their refer. 
ences in the way books are described in 
library catalogs. Books which appear 
under corporate author headings in |i. 
brary catalogs are usually, for instance, 
ascribed to a personal author or to an 
editor. A reference sent to other union 
catalogs than Denver’s will ordinarily 
be sent back as not found if the author 
entry is not as found in the union cata 
log; before the Bibliographical Center 
staff consults the union catalog, the author 
entry is normally checked in bibliogra 
phies. No matter how mistaken or ob- 
scure the citation, the Bibliographical 
Center usually runs it down. With sucha 
resource as this at hand, the readers of 
the Rocky Mountain region are certain 
to get the book they know they want. 
In the same way, the books cited in an 
authoritative work which the staff con- 
sults in order to supply a list of books ona 
given topic are tracked down and cor- 
rectly described, according to library 
usage, for the reader who knows what 
topic he wants to read about though not 
exactly what books and periodicals he 
should have. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER 


The upshot of this description of what 
the Bibliographical Center aims to be 
(and has been to a moderate degree) is 
that “union catalog” and “bibliographi- 
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cal center” are not synonymous. A bib- 
liographical center may be defined as a 
specialized type of library service de- 
signed to handle the more unusual and 
dificult reference questions, those ques- 
tions which require sources of information 
the library does not possess. A biblio- 
graphical center therefore is no more Out 
of place in Boston, New York or Los 
Angeles than in the arid reaches of the 
West, since even in cities having large 
libraries the coordination of library re- 
sources improves the speed and efficiency 
of library service. This conclusion needs 
no emphasis among special librarians, 
since the special librarian who must have 
the pertinent facts about a given topic 
on his boss’s desk at three P.M. (or else!) 
very soon becomes his own bibliographi- 
cal center. If metropolitan areas, states 
and regions organize central agencies to 
do systematically what the special li- 
brarian in a jam does by inspiration, then 
anyone applying to a library for help 
will get the same service as the special 
librarian’s boss. 

Since the components of library service 
are book stocks and librarians trained to 
unravel the tangles of printed materials, 
a central agency designed to locate com- 
plete and accurate information on all 
topics should have a record of special 
collections and of librarians trained in 
special fields. That is to say, the idea of 
having a checklist of all cataloged books 
in a given area is good, but good only for 
those who know exactly which books they 
want; the idea of having a file of descrip- 
tions of special collections is good for 
scholars engaged in long-term study; but 
the idea of having a central agency which 
can tell what to look for, where it is, and 
who knows how to use it should insure 
complete satisfaction to all library users. 
Any one library can ordinarily satisfy 
most of its clientele; if it cooperates with 
other libraries in a coordinated system of 
services, however, it should be able to 
dispose of all inquiries which come to it. 
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The present library situation looks y 
much like merchandising before the 
chain-stores came into being and factory 
production before rationalisation and 
mass-production and research labora 
tories were created. Actually, of course, 
the library situation is not chaotic; it jg 
merely not systematized. Perhaps it need 
not be so strictly regimented. Certain it 
is that the difficult problem in the way of 
locating sources—both in finding out 
what those sources are and then finding 
the sources themselves—is unusual, by 
and large. 

It is plain that in the country at large 
and in almost every community and 
region, library service could be greatly 
improved by coordination of library re 
sources and by cooperation among i 
brarians expert in diverse fields. That is 
to say, we know that the total resources 
of American libraries, the resources of 
even any one portion of them, are ade 
quate to care for more various and mor 
specialized or more complex needs than 
they now satisfy, and that the stock of 
specialized knowledge among librarians, 
though none too great, is unevenly dis 
tributed and that both could be used to 
greater advantage if the more difficult 
inquiries could be routed automatically 
to the point and to the librarian who 
knows his way about in that printed 
matter. Printed materials are volum- 
nous and increasingly diverse; they are 
increasingly complex in their make-up— 
the information on any one topic is scat- 
tered in books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
serials, and what not, and it is almost 
never well organized bibliographically. 
Sources of exact and complete informs 
tion could better be found if groups of 
libraries were to develop as nearly as poe 
sible as units, building and _ processing 
their stocks to cover as wide a range 4 
possible, as readily available as possible, 
and to share among their staffs the re 
sponsibilities of competence in aiding 
inquirers to use their resources. 
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CHEMICAL 
JOURNALS 


e The Journal of Organic 
Chemistry 
Editor: Lynpon F. Smauu 
Bimonthly. One volumea year. $6.00 


e Chemical Reviews 


Editor: W. Atpert Noyes, Jr. 
Bimonthly. Two volumes a_ year. 
$7.00 for both annual volumes. 











BINDING 
SPECIALISTS! 


OR over forty years we have 

used an effective prescription 

to rebuild old, worn books 
into strong, beautiful volumes. 


{| We have no mysterious formula, 
simply an efficient supply of 
skilled craftsmen, latest equip- 
ment, finest materials and prac- 





tical experience. 


{ We have convinced a discrimin- 
ating clientele .. .let us convince 


e Journal of Physical 
Chemistry 


! 
Editor: S. C. Linp a 
One volume of nine numbers a year. 
$10.00 DESS & TALAN, CO. Inc. 
INCORPORATED 
For detailed information write to Library Bi adare 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


217 East 144th St. New York, N. Y. 






































NATURAL HISTORY INDEX-GUIDE 


Compiled by BRENT ALTSHELER 


An index to 3365 books and periodicals 
A guide to things natural in the field 


Cloth 


Where and how to find the most important objects of natural interest 
in all countries as described in the leading publications by the popular authors 
and well-known scientists and explorers of various nationalities. 


EXPERIENCED REVIEWERS HAVE THIS TO SAY 


‘Listings are first by geographical location, then according to group cate- 
gories ranging from Astronomy to Equipment. There is a bibliography of 
128 pages. Allin all a most useful work for scientists, and especially for refer- 
ence librarians and museum curators.” Science News Letter, August 31, 1940. 

“There are 54,063 references to indexed publications, and these are entered 
under 9477 subject headings... Best information obtainable is referred 
to.” Nature Magazine, October 1940. 


NATURAL HISTORY INDEX-GUIDE is sold on a service basis. 
Please write for more detailed description and the rate applying for your library 
or individual use. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 


583 pages 
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FOR SALE 


American Soc. of Civil Engineers, Trans.: set 

American Soc. of Civil Engineers, Proc.: set 

American Soc. of Mechanical Eng., Trans.: set 

American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Eng., 
Trans.: set 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Trans.: set 

American Electrochemical Soc., Trans.: set 

Biochemische Zeitschrift: set 

Chemical Abstracts: set with 3 Decennial Ind. 

Chemisch Weekblad: set 

Chimie et Industrie: set 

Journal of Applied Physics: set 

Physical Review: First & Second Ser.: set 

Review of Modern Physics: set 

Science Abstracts: Sections “A” & “B”’: set 

Zentralblatt f.d. gesamte experimentelle Medizin: set 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS 


(current publications) delivered “‘postage FREE’’, with 


20% DISCOUNT on “‘scientific”’ books, 


25% DISCOUNT on “non-scientific” books, 


provided publisher’s name 
is correctly stated, and 
only on terms, “10 days”. 


@ GERMAN (“‘scientific’”’ only) new BOOKS supplied 
again and with astonishing speed. 














e WANTED: second-hand BACK NOS. (whole years) 
of 1939 & 1940 of all American and Foreign SCIEN- 
TIFIC (chemical, engineering, medical, physical, etc.) 
JOURNALS bought for CASH or on “‘trade in”’ basis. 


UNIVERSUM BOOK EXPORT CO., Inc. 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Rademaekers 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office: 
74 Oraton Street $80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won universal 
recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, uptodate, practical. 

Prompt service is a specialty. 

Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 
SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing 
issues. 


Wituram H. Rapemarxers, President 














“ LAW AND COMMERCIAL 
dic CORPORATION 


CSS Ince. FINANCIAL 


TELEPHONE 
RECTOR 2-3447 


A. C. PANDICK 
Manager 


Printing 


22 THAMES STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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S. L. A. PUBLICATIONS 


Banking and financial subject headings. 1940. $4. (Special price 
to 8.L.A. members, $3.) 

Business and the Public Library. 1940. $2. 

Business profits and the use of published information. 1938. 50¢. 

Creation and development of an insurance library. 1941. $1. 

Cumulated index to SPECIAL LIBRARIES, Vol. 1-13, 1910-22. $1. 
Vol. 14-17, 1923-1926. 50¢. Annual indexes, Vol. 18-29, 
1927 to date. 25¢ each. 

Directories for the business man. 1938. $1. 

Guides to business facts and figures. 1937. $1.50. 

Handbook of commercial and financial services. 1939. $2. 

Proceedings. Thirty-second annual convention, 1940. $1. 
Thirty-first annual convention, 1939. 75¢. 
Thirtieth annual convention, 1938. 50¢. 

Professional school and departmental libraries. 1939. $1. 

Selected list of current foreign financial sources. 1938. $2. 

Social Welfare: a list of subject headings in social work and public 
welfare. 1937. $1. 

Special libraries directory of the United States and Canada. 1935. 

. $1.50. 

The special library in business. 1936. 50¢. 

The special library profession and what it offers. Bound volume, $1. 

Statistics of Canadian commodities. Chart showing sixty-three 
current statistical sources published regularly. 1935. 50¢. 

Trade associations in the United States: a finding list of directories. 


1934. 50¢. 

Trade associations in the United States: a reading and reference list. 
1934. 50¢. 

Trade directories for first purchase. Information Bulletin No. 10. 
1931. 50¢. 


Trade-names Index. 1941. $4. 

Union list of periodicals in special libraries in Metropolitan New York. 
1931. $4. 

Union list of scientific periodicals in Chemical Libraries. 1939. $2.50. 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES, published ten times a year. 
Subscription, $5 annually ($5.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 


TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX, published ten times a year. 
Subscription, $7.50 annually ($8.00 Foreign) 





ORDER FROM 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street « New York, New York 
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